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This study examined the nature of adolescents' 
responses to ads and stories containing different degrees of 
stereotypical portrayal of females. Subjects were 115 students in 
grades 8 and 11 enrolled in English classes in two middle-class 
suburban school districts. The materials used consisted of four ads 
and two stories portraying females, selected from current issues of 
the popular teen magazines "Teen Magazine," "Sassy," and "Visions." 
Students were given the ads and stories and asked to write a response 
to each. Students were then asked to respond to the question, "Would 
you like to be one of the persons in this ad/story? Why or why not?" 
Students also wrote a narrative evoked by the ad or story, followed 
by an inference about the ad's message. Results indicated that 
adolescents, particularly eighth graders and males, demonstrated 
little critical analysis of stereotyped ads. Adolescents were more 
likely to "like" the ad persons than the story characters and to 
generate idealistic stories in response to the ads than to the 
stories. Results indicated a need to teach critical response skills 
to stories and advertisements. (Four tables of data are included and 
14 references are attached.) (MG) 
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Developing Critical Literacy in Adolescence: Adolescents • Responses to 
Sex Role Stereotyping in Ads and Stories 

Ads and popular formula fiction for adolescents often portray 
charaotere In relatively traditional, stereotyped roles. For exanple, 
Magazine ads or fomula roaance fiction aay portray women as 
dependent, immature, subordinate, and child->like (Goffman, 1979) . 
Rather than responding critically to these stereotyped roles, 
adolescents responded positively to stereotyped portrayals of heroines 
in romance novels (Willinsky & Hunnlford* 1986). Adolescents also do 
not respond critically to sex-role stereotyping in ads (Leigh, 
Rethans, Raichenbach, 1987; Leiss, Klino, Jhally, 1988). 

It say be tha case that, through repeated exposure to texts that 
provide images or behaviors associated with peer-group popularity, 
adolescents are being socialized to adopt a stance that is more 
acdepting than critical. As such, ads function for Scholes (1989) as 
"cultural reinforcement," serving to "confirm viewers in their 
ideological positions" (121). m her analysis of adolescents' story 
writing. Moss (19S9) found that adolescent male and females use 
formula adventure and romance stories to define their own gender 
roles, acts of "doing gender." in contrast to the 

"positive/ feeling-good" intended message of ads, adolescents may also 
respond negatively to characters in realistic, complex literary texts. 

critical stance to sex-role stereotyping entails the 
ability to distance oneself from a pleasurable engagement with a text 
in order objectify and interpret the limitations of that experience 
(Langer, 1989; Shumway, 1989). Adolescents may distance themselves bv 
perceiving the text in relationship to its cultural or ideological 
context, a form of rhetorical criticism (Eagleton, 1983) . 

Adolescents* ability to respond critically to texts may vary 

?^^^° grade level and gender, nth graders were more likely to 
?S?i^«.^"^®'^P"^*^^^* responses than eighth graders (Beach & Wendler, 
1987; Purves, 1981). Male adolescents are less critical of 
fJ!r°SY?f? portrayals in the media than female adolescents (Durkin, 
1983; Williams, La Rose, & Frost, 1981). vt^u^i^xn, 

The purpose of this study was to determine the nature of 
adolescents* responses to ads and stories containing different degrees 

of females. More specifically, this study 
addressed the following questions: . 

• * * • 

What types of responses (engaging, describing, interpreting, 
nl Btn^lSi*i??i adolescents employ in responding to ^^^asine ads and 
Hi stories with stereotyped versus non-stereotyped characters? 

What are the differences between adolescents'* identification with 
and semantic-differential ratings of stereotyped and 
^ non-stereotyped ad persons and story characters? 

' What are the differences between adolescents* ability to infer 

O orc"?url/con^ext:f °' •^"otorical 

What are the differences between the narratives evoked by ads versus 
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stories? 
Procedures 

SUbiggtB. The subjects in this study consisted of lis eighth and llth 
graders with an equivalent nuidaer of aales and fenales who were 
enrolled in English classes in two siddle-class suburban school 
districts located near a large Midwestern city. 

Mat?rifllg. The Materials eaployed in this study consisted of four ads 
portraying females selected froa current issues of popular teenage 
magazines, Teen Maaaz^^^ and SAfifiy. According to ratings of the 
degree of stereotyping by a group of graduate students, two of the ads 
(a "ZuB 2un« prom gown ad and a "coty Musk" cologne ad) portrayed 
females in a more stereotyped manner than did a Speed-stick deoderant 
ad and a Mopar oil filter ad. 

One of the two stories selected for use in the study, 
"Friends. . .and other Creeps'* by Darlene Gourlay from Teen Maaazln^ r 
portrayed adolescent females in what the graduate students perceived 
to be a more stereotyped role than the other story, "What Happened in 
the cemetery" by Norma Fox Mazer from Visions , edited by Don Gallo. 
In the "Friends" story* two adolescent females are competing for the 
same male, only to later reconcile their differences at the end of the 
story. In the other, more "realistic" story, "Cemetery," an 
adolescent female is coping with family conflicts with her mother and 
her disabled father, her concerns about emerging sexullty, her peers* 
insensitivity, and male sexual harrassment. 

MfithfiiajL. Over^a period of three days, students were given the ads and 
stories in random order and asked to write a freewriting response to 
each ad and story. Students were then asked to respond to the 




freewriting responses 
ent types of 




responses: "positive reaction," "negative reaction." 
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no •labomtlon of th« •vants or character dascriptions racaiving a "1" 
rating and axtanaiva alaboration racaiving a "a** ratinga; tha 
intarjudga raliabilty was .94. Tha narrativaa wara alao catagorized 
aa "idaaliatic*! varaua "raaliatic.** Narrativaa judgad aa *iidaali8tic" 
portrayad axpariancaa in a poaitiva, roaanticizad varaion, typically 
with a happy anding. Narrativaa catagorisad aa **raali8tic** daalt with 
■ora raaliatic, problaaatio, coaplax aapacta of axparianca; tha 
intarjudga raliabillty waa .97. 

Results and Discussion 

Tvpaa of responsaa. Tha parcantagas of types of overall freewriting 
raaponaaa to each of the ada and atoriea are presented in Table 1 (see 
attached Tablea) . The atudenta were acre likely to cite their 
poaitiva or negative reactlona to tha atoriea than to the ads. A 
relatively high percentage of atudenta (27%) reacted negatively to the 
aora **realistic** story « ••Caaetery.** Tha atudenta ware consistently 
■ore likely to respond to the ada with '*deacriptive/evaluativa** 
raaponaaa (Zua-Zu«; 50%, Coty Huak: 36%, Speed-stick: 54%, and Mopar: 
43%) than to the stories ("Creapa**: 6% and "Cemetery'*: 14%). These 
raaponaaa frequently referred to the ad persons* physical appearance. 
Thia concern with phyaical appearance is consistent with Nillinsky and 
Hunniford's (1986) finding that, in contrast to adult readers* focus 
on heroines* charartar traits (Radway, 1985), adoleacants respond to 
heroines priaarily in tana of their phyaical appearance. 

Students enployed consistently low percentages of **critical 
analyaia** responses to all texts, particularly in response to the 
stereotyped ad and story: only 12% of the students were critical of 
the tha Zum-Zua ad, and only 18% were critical of the more stereotyped 
**Fr lends** story. 

Grade level differences. The differences in these response types 
according to grade level (eighth vs. 11th) are reported in Table 2 
(aea Tables) . chi-squara analyaes (type by grade level) for each ad 
and tha **Friend8** story indicated that response types varied 
significantly according to grade level (Coty Musk, V - 123.7, p 
<.OO01; Zum-Zum, X - 67.7, p <.0001; Speed Stick, Y - 61.7, p 
<.0001; Mopar. ^ - 44.9, p <.0001; **Friands,** V - 46.4, p <.0001) ; 
**cemetery,** - 22.6, p < .05). 

The eighth graders were consistently more likely to employ 
**descriptive/ evaluation** responses than tha 11th graders. 60% of the 
eighth graders* responses to the **ZuB>Zum** and to the *«Speed stick" 
ada, compared to 41% and 49% for the 11th graders respectively, 
consisted of '*de8criptive/evaluative** reeponses. in contrast, only 
10% (**Friends*«) and 22% (**Cemetery**) of their responses to the stories 
were **descriptive/evaluative.** The 11th graders were consistently 
more likely to respond with **critical analysis** responses than the 
eighth graders. Only 4% of the eighth graders, had a **critical 
analysis** response to either the most stereotyped **Zum~Zum** ad or to 
the •*Friend8*« story compared to 20% and 31% of the llth graders 
respectively. These eighth graders may have had more difficulty than 
the eleventh graders in stepping back from or out of the context in 
order to objectify their experience (Langer, 1989). 
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g9nd«r diff«nniClt». Chl-*quara analysM indlcatad that aandar 

V -'«« fl i ?'Ja„? 2u«-zu», V - ««.2, p <.000l> spaad Stick, 

to tha atory (25») than taaalaa (41). Hal., riapondad with^Sra 

id"-tirco?i'^:ir^ir?: "ik"" *— 's^ss. -^t^;«:otypad 

percantaga ot lnt.r«ret.tlva ?.Spona2l tS th. 2o"« (i^riSSd. - 
Bala.33%, feaala-52%1 "Ceaetary," ■ala-24%. faaala-Ifitl uhii!' 

atud.„"?a.'?.3„s"ss„i^^^s?:dr.2^a''^?t"?v^2^;^^ 

parsona than tha atory oharaotara. coablned pe?LntL«%« 

"'S^fSj" -"*"""* ""ot liking" tha atoriaa wa?S 73* ?22JffS5-, 
and 69% ("Caaatary-j . Tha atudant. wara cSnS'a^JrtlJ ioia nS?? to 
fall to auspand thair disbaliaf in raapondina to *h. .5= J*..: ? 

isrc?:*i4r-?Jnid-M^s ^s;-£ « i^Sd^Stick, 
difficulty in <.utiS^s;2Si.;,''j;tw2rJs?';driid"3;ji."? SoSri"" 

tha two atoria. InSi^JSTttJi r?SaS?i S?al''thi^:/°" f"*' 
significantly «,ra nagativa ?irS (I2«lc'2 S^aS 5 S^o?? S^S^'^J'" ^" 
"passive," "negative,* "dull," "ineaoure " "t?.A<*4^»fJ' - t^'^'^-" 

signI;?c.iJ]^e TS-L'^'V? p"""- .tii:2ia'Si;i;;,;''"-^"^'" 

:i??'t'J?:ri? JSa'Sjiv'eS'iSlJS;??"'^ "'"i" on 

Th^mig infer^nggff . The grade level differences In t-Ho*.*.* 
inferences categorized as ^Mesflaal nniwi S " thematic 

presented in Table"? ?Si-SSSS?r«S2}jL- J^IJ? -contextual ized" are 

was significantly%:iat2\S^;rt;p2'2r?he22J?f ^^^^^ 
of the ads and for the "Priends* stSJv Zu.-?S2 V* '^'^ ^^''^^ 

speed stick, - 85.6, p ^TooSl; jSwr 5 " " ^^*^' ^ <.0O01; 

"Friends," y . 17.3, p <.oir°CMe?S?J'«\« . ^ 
relationship with Coty Musk, Sc«- ! and uiJS'Sa ^ f '^^J' 

13.8) was not significant. li?h gradew'iSSer^d /m^k^^^^" - 
of «contextualizedH thematic inflJJncIS tSfn 5?3 f^^iS^^"" percentage 
the Zum-Zum {77% vs. 42%) /IpeSd sJlcrfeSrvs iS^f ^2*^^^* 
vs. 27%) ads and for the "FrLnds" stori fLi O^ Jii/"^ ^^5* 
the texts, the older students Se?e ^J^J^firrmor; HVeiy to'cS^'.^' 
of the message in terms of a larger rhetorical context ^°nceive 
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DggrM-Qj-ftiflbprntion of the evoked narrattvaa . The narratives evoked 
by the ads (M - 2.3 (2.3)) were eignif icantly sore elaborate than 
thoee evoked by the stories (M - 2.1 (1.2), (t - 3.2, p < .oi.), 
differences that aay reflect differences in adolescents* prior 
"intertextual" knowledge related to ads than the stories, nth 
graders wrote More elaborate stories than eighth graders for the ads 
1,;^ V T. w Lif' - 2.2; P « 4.8, p < .05) and the stories (M, 
nth - 2.4; M 8th - 2.0; P - 5.7, p < .01). Feaales (M - 2.4) wrote 
Bore elaborate narratives in response to the stories than did the 
males (M -1.7) (f - io.3, p, < .oi), possibly due to the fact that 
main characters in the stories were females. 

TYPg of the n^rmiv^ . Anaylsis of the evoked narratives as 

i S "idealistic" indicated that the more stereotyped 
ads tended to evoke the more "idealistic" narratives. 65% of the 

^l^'^t^ Zum-Zuo ad and 58% of the narratives evoked 

?L ?S categorized as "idealistic" compare with 55% 

for the. Speed-stick and 48% for the Mopar ads. In contrast, the 
narratives evoked by the two stories were more likely to be 
categorized as "realistic"— ("Friends," 84% and "Cemetery, 76%). 

results indicate that adolescents, particularly eighth 
graders and males, demonstrated little critical analysis of 
stereotyped ads. Moreover, adolescents were more likely to "like" the 
ad persons than the story characters and to generate "idealistic" 
^ f5 ?^ response to the ads than to the stories. This implies the 
a! J? ^^^''^ critical response skills to not only stories bSt also to 

instruction could focus on distinguishing 
iSj«rJ?n«\K critical detachment involved in 

inferring the rhetorical and cultural motives and values constituting 
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TaBicl 

Percentage of Types of Responses to the Ads and Stories 



Response types 


Zum Zum 


Coty Musk 


Speed Stick 


Mopar 


"Friends" 


"Cemetery" 


Fosiiive reaction 


2% 


3% 


5% 


3% 


20% 


14% 


Negative reaction 


4% 


3% 


5% 


5% 


13% 


27% 


Description/ 














evaluation 


50% 


26% 


54% 


43% 


16% 


14% 


Interpretation 


32% 


26% 


22% 


27% 


33% 


31% 


Critical analysis 


12% 


32% 


14% 


22% 


18% 


14% 



Table 2 

Percentage of Types of Responses to the Ads and Stories by Grade 

Response types Zum Zum Coty Musk Speek Stick Mopar "Friends" "Cemetery^ 

8th 11th 8th 11th 8 th Uth 8th Uth 8 th Uth 8 th 11th 

Positive reaction D 2% C b% 2% 5^ 5^ 2% 2M> l5% 16% 15% 

Negative reaction 4% 4% 4% 2% 8% 5% 6% 5% 21% 5% 25% 26% 
£)escription/ 

evaluation 60% 41% 43% 28% 60% 49% 53% 34% 10% 4% 22% 7% 

Interpretation 32% 33% 28% 25% 21% 23% 21% 33% 45% 41$ 30% 31% 

Critical analysis 4% 20% 25% 39% 9% 18% 17% 26% 4% 31% 7% 21% 



Tabiel 

Types of Reasons for Identifying with Persons/Characters in the Ads and Stories 

Types of reasons Zum Zum Coty MusK Speek Stick Mopar "Friends" "Cemetery" 

Total "liking 53% 54% 53% 37% ~22% 22% 

Total "dis-liking" 35% 23% 27% 39% 73% 69% 
Failure to 

suspend disbelief 12% 23% 20% 24% 5% 9% 



Table 4 



Degree of Elaboration and Narrative Type for Narratives Evoked by the Ads and Stories 





Zum Zum 


Coty Musk 


Speed Stick 


Mopar 


"Friends" 


"Cemetery" 


Mean degree of 














elaboration 


2,4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.1 


1.8 


Type of narrative 














"realistic" 


34% 


42% * 


52% 


54% 


84% 


75% 


"idealistic" 


56% 


58% 


48% 


46% 


16% 


25% 
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